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Alum Cave Peaks from Indian Gap Trail. 
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Great Smoky Mountains, Wilderness 
Throne of the East 


By Newron B. Drury 


Director, National Park Service 


OR several years consideration has been given 
to the preparation of an over-all interpretive 
statement for the Great Smoky Mountains 

National Park. On three occasions during 1941 I 
visited the park and talked with the people in the 
surrounding communities and with the park per 
sonnel. 

I saw at first hand the great wilderness areas, the 
wonderful mountain scenery, the traces of early 
mountaineers, and the opportunity that the park 
has to provide enjoyment for the people of this 
and coming generations. Scientists, historians, and 
members of the National Park Service staff direct- 
ly concerned with the conservation of natural and 
historical features of the park have made thorough 
studies. On December 15 and 16, 1941, Park, Re 
gional Headquarters, and Washington Office rep- 
resentatives of the National Park Service met in 
conference for a review of their work. As a result 
of this careful thought, an interpretive statement 
for the Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
evolved. It is basic in the planning for Service 
activities in the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park. 

I feel that it emphasizes in proper proportion 
the primary values of this area which it is our duty 
to protect and interpret to the people. 


INTERPRETIVE STATEMENT FOR 
GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS 
NATIONAL PARK 


The Great Smoky Mountains are outstanding 
among the mountains of eastern United States be 
cause of their massiveness and height. They typify 
on a grand scale the front range of the Appalachian 
Mountain system. The chief features in the geo- 
logic history in the Appalachian Mountains are re- 
corded in the Great Smokies. In them is found evi- 
dence of the ancient pre-Cambrian ranges, the Ap- 
palachian geo-syncline of the Paleozoic era, the 
overthrusting and rock deformation of the Ap- 


palachian revolution, the subsequent peneplanation 
of the highlands thus formed, and finally the re- 
liefing of the present mountains, an erosional pro- 
cess the results of which in terms of material re 
moved dwarf any one of the great canyons of the 
West. The geology of the Great Smokies, al- 
though imperfectly known, includes such signifi- 
cant features as a section of the overthrust fault 
along which the rocks of the mountain range were 
moved northwestward, a distance in this area of 
from 25 to 35 miles; and excellent examples of 
the unusual topographic features locally known as 
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coves, the formation of which was dependent upon 
the special conditions of structure and stratigraphy 
which occur there. 

Within the United States there is probably no 
region of comparable size wherein the botanist can 
find as great a variety of flora, more than 1,200 
species of flowering plants and shrubs. The flower- 
ing plants in particular are exceptionally well rep 
resented, and their season of bloom extends from 
late winter until well into the autumn. Most col 
orful are certain of the shrubs — the mountain 
laurel (May and June); the flame azalea (mostly 
June); and the rhododendron (June and July). 
In April and May the woodlands are carpeted with 
many flowering herbaceous plants; in July the 
giant mountain lilies and various other colorful 
blooms glorify clearings at the higher altitudes; 
and throughout October the deciduous woodlands 
present a color spectacle of outstanding beauty, a 
fitting climax to what has gone before. 

On the summits of the Great Smoky Mountains 
are found the southernmost extension of the ever 
green spruce-fir forest in the eastern United States. 
from the lower limits (1,000-1,500 
feet) to the uplands of the area, one encounters 
vegetation changes that correspond to those which 
are met on the long drive from northern Georgia 
or Alabama to northern New England. 

More than 200,000 acres of virgin forests re 
main within the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park. Occupying the higher, colder reaches are 
unspoiled stands of spruce and fir, the most exten 
sive in the eastern United States, while at the in 
termediate and lower limits one finds hemlock and 
pine and a remarkably large variety of deciduous 
trees. In all of Europe there are appreciably less 
numbers of tree species than occur within the lim 
its of the park. The trees become giants of their 
kind and certain shrubs assume arborescent growth. 

More than fifty kinds of fur-bearers, two hun 
dred birds, seventy reptiles and amphibians, sixty 
fishes, and a correspondingly large number of spe 
of insects and other invertebrates are known 
from the park area. With the exception of a few 
large mammals such as the elk, eastern woods buf- 
falo, mountain lion, timber wolf, and otter, all of 
which once inhabited this region, the animal life 
has suffered but little change since the coming of 
the first white man. White-tailed deer have been 
reduced greatly in numbers, but should increase in 
the coming years. Black bears may be as plentiful 
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here today as they were a century and a half ago, an ul 
Duck hawks, ravens, wild turkeys, and other birds that 
which have become rare elsewhere in the eastern wher 
states find a haven in this area of extensive wilder- on y! 
ness. Brook trout occupy the upper reaches of the these 
streams and the rainbow has been introduced to the of “‘t 
warmer waters. These important game species, with Ame 
the black bass in a few streams near the park boun- ican 
daries, furnish fine sport in an unspoiled environ- sense 
ment. Scientists have reported the occurrence of hewe 


more species of salamanders here than in any other In 


area of similar extent. Zoologists have found in mou! 
these mountains a large number of insects and ever 
spiders which proved to be new to science. struc 

To this primeval wilderness came American pio- rem: 
neers in the eighteenth century. Once again they dom 


experienced the continuing struggle of man with 
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280, an untamed environment and aboriginal enemies 
virds that characterized the American frontier. Else- 
tern where in the following century the frontier passed 
der- on yielding to change and innovation. But here in 
the these silent and majestic mountains, the conditions 
the of “the old frontier, that put the hard fiber in the 
with {merican spirit and the long muscles on the Amer- 
un- ican back,” persisted to give future generations “a 
on- sense of the land from which their forefathers 
of hewed their homes.” 
her In the more favored coves, clearings of the 
| in mountain pioneer still prevail against a jealous and 
ind ever-encroaching forest. In these places sturdy log 

structures, the timbers hewed with a skill now lost, 
10 remain as eloquent testimony to the manner of 
rey domestic life. Attendant structures, together with 
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many varieties of hand-made machinery utilizing 
the power of mountain streams, the profuse assort- 
ment of hand-made household objects attesting to 
the ingenuity and resourcefulness of man, all fash- 
ioned from the simplest of native materials, are 
still available to tell their own story of the pioneer 
way of life. In these folk survivals, their kind 
unequaled elsewhere in variety, quantity, and orig- 
inality, are preserved the physical and cultural 
material of a typically American pioneering ex 
perience. 

This age-old mountain area, with its majestic 
virgin forests, its superb flora and fauna, and its 
visible record of man’s struggle with the wilder 
ness, constitutes one of the most unique and valu- 


able inheritances of the American people. 
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Photograph by Grant 
GREAT SMOKY WILDERNESS OF NORTH CAROLINA SHOWING VALLEY OF COVE CREEK EAST OF THE PARK. 
THE DISTANT RANGE IS THE PISGAH 


The Great Smoky Wilderness 


By Rospertr STERLING YARD 


I has taken a dozen vears to fit our greatest castern wilder- ts knife-like ridge edges, its plunging valleys, the grandeur 
f var service of calming the agitated American nd variety of wild mountain scenery within its boundaries, 
vith contemplation of supreme natural beauty and the splendor of its flowering, its wilderness solitudes, its in- 
w with wonder of the land we are defending. 1umerable waters, and its great areas of richly varied de« iduous 
By no mea 1 of the Great Smoky wilderness is included in forest which the 





ixe has not touched. It contains six hundred 


tv-seven square miles of which nearly half is primitive, 





1 to ser\ 1 tl mergency. 1 teen miles wide, flat measure, at its widest point. 
I ‘ John C. Merria i irk Outs t, the high mountain massing at this point draws 
aces in which to rest and exercise and learn. the gaze of travelers for many miles. 
They at eg ; where one looks through th eil to meet What the loftiest, most startlingly beautiful and most gorge- 
l 1 of tl nfathom vA - usly forested national parks are to the West, Great Smoky 


Mountains National Park is to the East. Rising from a base 


4 


! 1 altitude averaging fifteen hundred feet, some of her mountains 

- } f mountain summit bounda tween Ten- ual in | height above her valley-bottoms those of many 
North Carolina (fifty miles m flat o I »f the finest in our western national parks as measured from 

) I vith the eg f A I heir own base altitudes of four to nine thousand feet. This 





sO bly represents eastern landscap ing the measure by which mountains are best ompared, 
f original stern forests, both in finest ex- Great Smoky may fairly be ranked in stature with the Rockies, 


: . . , . ’ , 
iges peaked and spurred, oierr 1 ti Cascades. Five miles by map measurement 
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\1T SMOKY CHIMNEY POTS ABOVE THE WEST PRONG OF THE PIGEON RIVER 
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i 
. § | t higher to a total of 6,593 feet. [hese moun- 
, i, ridged, canvoned tumbled often as con- 
High Sierra of California If its heavy 
lank f has saved ige-tops from the carving, 
jom r ring whicl rosion has performed uy 

m rt many w rn mountain t simua 

eig is re ed to them the beauty of more graciou 
ut Und fferen nd ’ he Master Sculptor ha 
} i astly different but no | itrancing work 
t from contempiat 1 of the dignified sombr 

ink ling conifers which constitute the high altitude 
f far West withou ) 1g in the int i- 
racious posturing of the mixed deciduous and 

n f the lower-levelled East Great Smoky 
n 1a es the area of primitive forest, about twe 
hund ire m ow, which ruthless lization has left 





national 
yark f was estimated to possess three hundred square miles 
of pri e when established in 1930. It the onlv fin 
1 thousand square miles of 
similar forest which daunted the first Europeans who landed 
Pitifully 


verywhere else in the 


small in com- 





East ou ginal forest museum pieces are few, small and 
undiversified lhere no doubt that the primitive crest of 
Great Smoky the finest example of its kind left in America. 


National Park Service, it carries a hundred 


and fiftv-two species of trees as against severa 


oniferous national parks of the far West. 

It will be seen that Great Smoky 1 national park by d } 
rgnt rt t Ii, some T ts own people have imag 1ed 
becaus the finest in the East. Sectionalism has 


m our Super-University f Nature, which takes the parks 


necessary to its development where it finds them. 
The Appalachian Mountain System 
, because Great Smoky is eastern and brings new 


conditions into the National Park Svstem, let us consider for 






nsion the vast system of which it is the 


Alabama, both 


Phe Appalachians reach from New York t 
kirti Atlantic shore. They are older by mil- 
Rockies, the Cascades and the Sierra. 


‘ +} ] } } 
Most of t! riginal ranges have worn awa\ under the cease- 


less chisels of frost and heat and rain and wind during hun- 
reds of thousands of vears. Under ceaseless erosion the 
Appalachians are far advanced toward their own dis- 


solution, which is onc Except 


reason for their extreme beauty. 


Smokies and their immediat nvirons few 


Appalachian elevations may be found exceeding three or four 
thousand fe: 1 altitude 
Che Appalachians are a broad ribbon woven of many parallel 
ange ! 1 by ross ranges and by tumbled mountains 
ind | vhich erosion has reduced during former ages from 
more Jus Mountain forms heir length from New 
5 etlinn on) of 


1cir Maximum width 


g« u stern rampart of tf great 
. 1 facing the Atlant oast of the United States 





¢ In New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
this abrupt ridge seldom rises higher than fifteen hundred or 
two thousand feet, but in Virginia it attains four thousand 
eet in occasional summits, and in North Carolina and Ten- 
nessee more than six thousand feet in altitude. 


West f the Blue 


Ridge, paralleling it lengthwise, lies a 
vad fertile mountain valley 


composed of a 
yf many lesser picturesque and often exquisitely beautiful val- 


minor ridges. This called, as a whole, the 


leys rossed \ 


\ppalachian Valley. Its conspicuous sections are the 
Lehigh, Lebanon, and Cumberland valleys in Pennsylvania, the 
Shenandoah Valley in Virginia, and the Valley of East Ten- 
nessee, The 


vivania, 


floors rise to five or eight hundred feet in Penn- 
» twelve hundred feet in northern Virginia, and to 


eventeen hundred feet in Virginia and North Carolina. 


Across the Great Appalachian Valley, flowing eastward from 


yurces in the Opposite mountains, four large rivers, Delaware, 


Susquehanna, Potomac and James, break through the Blue 


Ridge to find the Atlantic 
west of the Blue Ridge flow westward to the Mississippi. 

We are 
hians in North Carolina and ‘Tennessee. 


Ocean. All other rivers originating 
now approaching the greatest height of the Appala- 
Here, about fifty 
miles west of the Blue Ridge, rises the high range which forms 
Unaka Mountains. 


the state boundary, named the These are 


livided into four sections by crossing rivers, one section of 
h, tl mountain climax 


It is the high 


ridges of these, rising in places above 6,600 feet 


Great Smokies, constitutes the 

Appalachian System. central 
in altitude, 
Io complete the picture of environment, those fifty miles 


etween the Blue Ridge and the Great Smokies are a mountain 


Photograph by Carlos C. Campbell 
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perhaps once buttressed the Great Smokies 








with broad agricultural 
and West Virginia, 


The Great Smoky Mountains National Park 


land, Ohio, and almost exactls 


st corner of Maine than the 








logically celebrated. Incalculably old, the actual contacting of 
4 


the two groups of rocks, the older by many millions of year 
resting on top of the younger, may actually be seen where 
Little River enters Tuscaleechee Cove across the park’s north- 
vestern boundary. 

Great Smoky and Shenandoah may be the very oldest of 
uur national parks. The Appalachians were incient before the 
Rockies and the Sierra even rose from the sea. This is the 


Che principal entrance cities to the park are Knoxville, 
I'ennessee, thirty-eight miles over a fine road to Gatlinburg 

the base of the mountains, and Asheville, North Carolina, 
y way of Waynesville, sixty-four miles. Gatlinburg and Bry- 
ya City are connected through the park by a motor road which 
rosses the high crest at Newfound Gap, 5,045 feet in altitude, 


Che park lies nearly east and west, dropping abruptly on 
oth sides of the high central ridge to rise as aoruptly to 
parallel and cross ridges, some of them scarcely less in alti- 
tude. There are many of these. On the map, main ridge and 
park appear slightly tilted northward at their easterr ends. 


“Smoky” 
Ihe main ridge is “called Smoky by the mountaineers be- 
iuse of prevailing mistiness a dreamy blue haze like that 
»f Indian summer, or deeper,” to quote Horace Kephart. It 


nbroken. Higher elevations in its outline be- 


ontinuously 








m ns, depressions in outline become its gaps. 
Chose points which are conspicuous for various reasons are, 
vith their altitudes, from west to east as follows: Deals Gap, 
1,957 feet; Daltons Gap, 2,955 feet; Parsons Bald, 4,730 


feet; Gregory Bald, 4,948 feet; Ek 


' : soc 
aneetlee Gap, 3,852 feet; 
hi iderhead, 3,530 feet; Silers Ba 


ec 

Id, 5,620 feet; Mount 

us, 5,800 feet (high part is north of the range); New- 

vind Gap, 5,045 feet; Mount Le Conte, 5,493 feet (three 
hal f the range); Mount Kephart, 6,200 


feet; Sawtooth Range, roughest part of the summit ridge; 


1 
; } 


id ialf miles north 
p, 5,865 feet; Pecho Corner, 5,900 feet; Eagle 

Rocks,* 5,560 feet; Copper Gap,* 5,450 feet; Mount Sequo- 
h,* 6,000 feet; Mount Chapman, 6,425 feet; Tri-Corner 
Knob,* 6,100 feet; Mount Guyot, 6,621 feet; and White 
Rock, 5,025 feet. Both names and altitudes of those marked 





vith an asterisk are of local origin. 


Rising almest directly from Gatlinburg, midway of the cen- 


idg ut three miles nortl f it, joined thereto bv a 
ging cross ridge 6,000 feet in altitude, a great mountain 
is alone. Though not the highest, Mount Le Conte will 
lway } onspicuous mountain personalitv of this national 


vark. It imparts a thrill to the newcomer through Tennessee, 


me with him on departure without belittling in the 
tl ried and important spectacles that he has witnessed 

1 betwe 
Le C hree-topped mountain of impressive height, 
miles or more in apparent length, of gracious outline and 
mmanding presence. Clothed from head to foot,in rich 
rments of virgin forest, unconnected with other outlving 
’ i mly by lesser ridges, its personality grows upon 


u with acquaintance. Its three summits have these altitudes: 
High Top, 6,593; Cliff Top, 6,555; and Myrtle Point, 
6,500 feet. 

Ihe ew from Mount Le Conte, one of the greatest in 


‘ de ° 
\merica, overlooking more primitive mountain country than 
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Peerless Photo Engraving Company 


MOUNT LECONTE WITH ITS HEAD IN THE CLOUDS 





kies Mount Chapman, Mou On her hand, so far a ( in see, range after 
Bluff honors), has th ivan- ing f lofty mountains stretch awa itil in the haze of the 
yi gher on the great ! ig« t lf, listance they merge ito the blue »f the kv. All the Smokies 

iy to get much of it into range. From ust of Thunderhead are spread out in one vast panorama, the 
ummits are prominent, which mak« Balsams, too, and the Blue Ridge at Whitesides Mountain, 
fairly entitled ( lled the moun- vith a dozen lesser ridges. And it 1 land as yet unspoiled 
On f " he west, is Cling- men, f Lose arch with powerful binoculars fails to re- 
pol I rea ige, 6,642 f ul any trace of commercial exploitation or human habitation.” 

] the crow flies i he Unl appily, the lumbering of the Little River Country be- 

f e great ige, 6,621 feet fore purchase for the national park has, since the above writ- 


1g, scarred the summit view on Le Conte’s west; also, the 


oad through Newfound Gap and part of a road to the 


und its tumbled environs the wildes ummit of Clingmans Dome are distinctly visible from 


i ha ’ indscat ha Top, one of its three summits. 
laces where mounta ippear to Che Canyon, Huggins Hell, and Alum Cave Creek above 
vl ‘ v of mountains not referred to are, by the way, the nest ng places of such rarities 
marked i yn I er rthern raven ind the duck hawk, 
Cate 1 bulk 


Mountain Masterpiece of the East 





\lum Cave Creek, han half irge importance. It 
st-clad deptl m he murm standard half of the 
wt é ypes that hard] largely without national 

e! igh tl les of the stupen- mmonplace from the 

j I} yPPo wa formed by of division may not be 
nge, some thre four miles distan nburg as marking it, 
ling from the les of the mountains I Clingmans Dome will 
buttressing ridges of knife-like thin- e included in the primitive half. East of those points lies the 
1est; and down every hollow flows est of Great Smoky Mountains National Park, west of 
them its land f lower altitude, of beaut ymmon also to 
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dit must also | to a number of early scientists who 
yften endured great hardships in pursuit of new plant and 
inimal species, 
I'he late Horace Kephart, pioneer auth 
i thor of “Our Southern Mountaineers,” ex 
that, up to 1924, not more than ten men 
r: the ridge from Lufty Gap to Mount Guyot, 
\nd no wonder. From Mount Kephart to Mount Guyot, a 
tramp of twenty-two miles, ridge slopes sometimes drop away 
for t thousand feet or more at angles less than forty-five 
icross which, for safety’s sake, the 
traveler humps himself i-straddle, a foot hang. 
ng into eacn state. 
Many a near-top basin is so tumbled as to be 
’ »f impossible tales or to acquire names like 
limple n the side of Le Co 
if Mount Guyot, the ridge maintains its high 
] more. East White Rock, 


wer th arn boundary. 


nte known as Hugei 


ridge, the eastern half of the park is 
d, high, much of it primitive country dropping steeply 
Hughes Ridge, Balsam Mountain and other high cros» 
solated peaks, a region of innumerable streams find- 
wavs to the Pigeon ind luckasegee Rivers. It en- 
m three sides the Qualla Indian Reservation thrusting 
ard toward the divide. In Robert Lindsay Mason’s “The 
re of the Great Smokies,” which goes to foundations concern- 
ble region and its pe ple, justifying its title, we 
habitants were a “‘white-haired, pink-eyed 
inos’’ who were driven out by the in- 
n turn were driven out by the Cherokees, 
these the Unegas or White Mountains probably 
their whitish haze. In colonial days the divide was 
is Great Iron Mountain. Mr. Mason finds that the 
1ame Great Smoky Mountain appeared first in a paper by 
Governor Campbell of Virginia in 1781, and that later records 
ill it Great Iron or Smoky Mountain. The early title, White 
ulso been attributed to the light-colored quartz- 
next adjoining range. 
nited States Government removed remnants of 
the Indian Territory, now Oklahoma, an at- 
tne Cherokees. Che 
submitted ]. About thirteen 
lescendants of those who h n the mountains are 
ntrated in the Qualla Indian Reservation, where 
original Cherokee ceremonial dances quite recent- 
blow-gun and archery contests. The 
park from the south crosses through the 
up to Newfound Gap. Other roads have 





not granted. 
The Lesser Western Half 

nt of the ridge, Clingmans Dome, is the westerly 

yutpost of the primitive half. Lumbermen have barely t uched 
ts flanks on the north, east and southwest, but, except for an 
unfortunate road to a point near the summit, it remains mag 
nificently primitive. That a being the culmination otf the 
tre this mountain’s sole titles to fame. Like Mount 


1 


hy 


which overtops in altitude al! mountains east of the 


t has neither striking personality nor unusual harm. 
tf 


Peerless Phe Engraving Company 
CLOSE-UP OF RHODODENDRONS, THE GLORY Of 
EARLY SUMMER IN THE GREAT SMOKIES 


- Y. - 1 ° . = 
western half of the park is lesser in every respect, n 


luding much cut-over and burnt-over lands. The cross-ranges 
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netimes little more than a thousand or two feet Chey certainly are not the work of the Cherokee Indians, orig- 


els. and the rolling country no more than equals inal inhabitants of the region, for these people have among 





it of many thousands of square miles of other _ their legends a mythical account of the creation of balds by the 
through the Southern Appalachians. Its Great Spirit as lookout posts for sentinels stationed to give 
t isily growing a new forest cover, but it warning of the approach of man-eating monsters who made 


vhat nature originally planned. Primitive condi- raids on the villages in the coves and valleys. But whatever the 
cience tells us, within eight hundred to a reason the existence of these spots, it is certain that their 
\hably not en then identical forest presence adds much to the beauty of the mountains. Thunder- 

head is a great example. With open woods bordering the great 

ountry of the mountaineers. Scattered here and grassy meadow, where hundreds of sheep and cattle are graz- 
€ surrounding miles of foothills, hidden in ng, it resembles an enormous park, and the all-pervading quiet 
he banks of streams, flanked by sharply- »f the mountains gives a feeling of peace and contentment that 






n one or both sides, stand log homes often makes one loath to depart.” 
generations old. Later rags = wots Doctor Griggs on the Problem of the Balds 

ften on the same stream if land and water : ai 

= nbined household needs. From ti Here nother opinion, this very recent. I quote Doctor 
UPDIY ombined housenoid needs. rol hese 3 . - ; , ‘ . 

a ti } } 1 f vat amnls +} Robert F. Griggs of the National Research Council, a botanist 

» fort ifle in ha ame to supply the rp lgh teenie 

Ww ] I 1 Ww no i us pot i 1 adeprec 


he only one of the balds which I know personally,” he 


=e vrites me, “is Roan Mountain. his mountain top was a 


i laid L ne eg ling Ww | ied ’ , ‘ 
, has " ; efuge for the livestock of the region round about during the 
) tions of n Isa ul € i . : a —— . 
Civil War. All horses and cattle, except those concealed on 
B } from ery poin yt V proved ny} - : syst . ‘ 
H { 7 n , | he mountain top, were driven off by the opposing armies. 
f ww 9m anv, ha 


Since that time, it has been continuously grazed I| think, and 
nyone who will take the trouble to look closely can see that 


mly the livestock which prevent its coming up into forest 








: hort 1 he grass is full of small seedlings of spruce 
te rist f | IGlisl t remot ur- . , . . 
‘ ‘ ind balsam. In the open these are eaten off as fast as thev 
f urdshiy 1 poverty, h ol i 
he : ome up. Along with the conifers are rhododendrons which 
+ } from mor tt } . ghbor- ; : 
1OUS ar O the stock. Very often a balsam 
f-respec 1g rt i m ’ 1 — , , ‘ 
) edling w ’ 1 rhododendron, thereby gain- 
7 t if » id 7 
5 - I nmun from grazing ! ed latter It is 
a} rather thi , eolo rigin has " ‘ — sa ¢ 
“ oa ee ee asy to find good-sized trees which have come up on the bald 
1 I er we ik All of th s i ae th; } | 
rougi hododendrons 1 this way, and I have good koda- 
: pees . Nort pore — n hich | uld show to anvone interested. 
ttl r stood th nills which reduced 6 , . 
. L. : River ao s ‘ Further, the whole mountain t p was cut over for pulp- 
uit ot Great Smoky to lumber. South of } { ] , | : 
vood W“ ears ago, and | was very much aston shed upon 


xam g the stumps to find that they were in general of 








Wi | r Ww 1926 Vas ] ] } 
. —_s r ge, oO " ft irs. Tha d me very clearly that 
moit piann mew} half rr 1] } smal 
; n | lf-centu Z0 t id been a similar 
, 5 ging operation and that the present size and outline of the 
; ud wv Irge jue to such logging. The: no question, 
cs ‘ ‘ Re ae ae | 14 acai i al eae 
High Summit Ribbon a Treasure of the Primitive : , it the bald on Roan Mountain would shortly 
lisappear or at least be greatly reduced in size if stock were 
6 na : fnd m ible - : : 
cen off of it and logging entirely prevented. 
ult i Ww trit ) 
Unlike the hisher eastern half of ¢] sme ribbon. As Doctor Cain Sees It 
nd trailing plants flanked on either From ent letter from Doctor Stanley A. Cain of the 
1d ick feathery usam, t! immit University r 2 nnessee, I quote the f llowing most interest- 
I Aces f f f ¢ comment on th Ids of the Great Smokies 
} } } } ie : : , 
a cl l I S Tas | ve not vet made an intensive study of the grassy balds 
na r ud n vn f Smokies. Like most everyone else who has seen them I 
1 sl io have some opinions concerning them. In the first place, I 
¢ explanation was long in coming for tl xistence vould regret seeing these areas all returned to woodland, if 
} ¢ ¢h +} | , ‘ | 1 } ._. 
ommon throughout the Southern Appal- hat is ‘ eir fate. | am, however, opposed to maintaining 


Phe re eral excellent examples in the western them as open areas by artificial means. One might suppose that 








irk, easy to ich through tl id growth efo he advent of the 1 his cattle there might 
Io quote again Great Smoky’s ardent earls have been a heavy enough ion to help browse down 
—_ ‘<3 1 , ’ 1 . 1 : ’ 2° 9 ¥ 
Fink, learings, whether cultivated or in grass, the tree sprouts and shrubs which encroached upon the grass. 
ergrown with bushes and timber when aban- If it were possible to develop again a deer population, I be- 
. ; 4° ’ 1 P . ; 1 . 
he 1atural ve existed in lieve that such areas as Andrews Bald, Thunderhead, Greg- 





nce t! irrival of the first white settlers. ry, and others will stav open for a long time. 











mountain tops n 


DH 





ra reas ha 1a cially 

led. | how hat some of them 
il phenomena. A u know, the principal 
ald low tl m f ti pruce-fi 
wn ing southw though 
mewhat low ’ vera han those 

! ind a | generall) vered by 

i g 1s a ne heless near a 
irdwood The hardwoods surround- 

matic impress by their reduction of 

h and grassy under-layer Assuming that 
lland on vered all the high points, 
levelopment of grassy balds a natural 


owsing of 


fT i Ww n-d 1 The 
ix herm od in Post-W iscon- 
v iwctions r actor uid 
al de iction of the woodland in the 
ind the iblishment of the grassland type 
iblished and consolidated the grassland 
f against forest encroachment for veral 
when assisted irring fi ind hea 
bserved several phenomena which bear on 
many places a black pra loam of several 
1 oped, a ] ) which would re- 
in period of wh man’s influenc 
’ " le seems to ilmost exclusive- 
ind ild isi] eld vy browsing 
‘ 1 low (8 to 10 f high with 6 
i usly stood at the bald margin 
One su f xampl was cightv- 
} wee! 4 ] ? 
1 OT in n 1 ig 
ial oF it many of tl alds ha 
iw lv initiated during the 
nen 1 On ther hand 
ind prouts around the margin will 
i is if izing and | ire kep 


Doctor Camp on Balds 


W. H. Camp of the New York 


is a 10 itially gra yalds, ut shrul 
ae 

given area, above the altitude of effective 

, at ality. It is mv opinion that thos 

nade bv clearing entually will return to 

ss W ik ong time; and that the 

irn to their original condition similar to 





-meadows. In 
tled th 


settlers came: that of shrul 


lescendants of those who settled the area 
I arned that the grassy Daids such 
ginally were full of blueberries and other 


with deer trails. Naturally, 


rails, and with the aid of fire the grass areas 


grass was abun- 


top from the many 
be only natural that the deer would migrate 


summer to avoid the flies and 


ep th C 2Trass\ reas open ind even inc rease 
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(and | hav seen 
further 


t 


coming ot the white set- 


them. Artificial started by lightning 
n that area) would also help to maintain and 
With the 
tlers, the mountain top offered the best place to graz 
herds. The balds 


enlarged to provide grazing. 


fires 


them 


' , 
niarge the grassv areas. 
their 
, 


therefore were artificially and systematically 


‘I agree perfectly that, with the advent of the park and 
essation of grazing and control of fire, the balds will return 
to their natural climax condition shrub meadows domi- 


by various species of deciduous Ericaceae. Because of 


differences, these deciduous balds must not be 
balds dominated by 


their genetic 
y evergreen species. If 
the grazing is completely eliminated and fire controlled, even 
the shrub meadows might become forest.” 

ridge-top ribbon run- 


Including the balds, the primitive 


ning the full length of the park and covering the gamut of 
sotanic example from lowest to highest main-ridge aititude 
fers a study in comparative botanic values unequaled on the 


ontinent. To some extent this almost unbroken primitive 


summit ribbon justifies the cut-over half of the park. 
This, topographically, is Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park. 


ywners, We must spread over its shoulders its mantle of in- 


For formal presentation to the American people, its 


forest. 


The Forest Incomparable 


\ hundred and thirty-seven species of trees and a hundred 
ind seventy-four species of shrubs are listed in the report on 
the Southern Appalachian region which President Theodore 
tt 1901. In 1932, the Na 


mnnounced in its first Great Smoky pam- 


Roosevelt submitted to Congress in 
tional Park Service 
phlet a hundred and fifty-two varieties of trees alone. 

The testimony of scientific observers has it that hardwoods 
ittain in the Great Smokies their greatest size and luxuriance, 
abundance of rainfall. It is extraordinarily fortu- 
reached last of all the 
this park, permitting the 
its original beauty of the best that the East 


lue to the 


nate that lumbering deciduous re- 


mainders of the eastern half of 
preservation n 
oS" ] ait . Snell 
uuld produce; elsewhere, primitive eastern deciduous forests 
have almost disappeared. 

This 


is good pine of a number of species on some of the ridges 


is essentially a deciduous or hardwood forest, but there 


9° 


with a little scattered generally about; and above five thousand 


feet occurs the largest stands of spruce left in the country, 


with balsam closely associated. Hemlocks large and numerous 


grow freely with the hardwoods at many levels, and group at 
Ititudes below the spruce and balsam. 
\ very important element in the forest spectacle is the rho- 


t 


lodendron. As a mountain man put it, “he’s the boss.” It 
grows with amazing vigor, covering miles of forest floor with 
higher-than-head thicket which in places is impenetrable with- 


yut an axe. Often in height and thickness of trunk and limb it 
This is the Rhododendron Catawbiense, 


bearing huge clusters of rose-purple flowers from June to Sep- 


is practically a tree. 


tember. A white species, Rhododendron Maximum, is also 


abundant. Still a third, Rhododendron Punctata, very much 
smaller, is wine-colored. 

The rhododendrons fill valley bottoms and sometimes cover 
lusty streams so effectively that their presence would be un- 
suspected to those looking down from above were it not for 


the voice of concealed water. It runs up mountain sides in the 
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trees which 
he 
armor, where 
and 
and July the Great Smokies are 
' ie 
} 


1 
aisO reacnes 


ding e young 


y 
4 


beneath and edge inward from t 


d th shining 
s] 


trom 


tv ridges w 
1° 1.99 1 
ICK low 


n In June 


Mor 


ome 


intain laurel here highest 


times a foot in trunk diameter and many 


flaming azaiea ] eyes, There ire 


Variety. 


ribe the Great Smoky forest, 
Oc 


, 1: 
lings of foliage 


sh 


to desc 


pdeauty. asionalls we find 


th lofts supported 


umns, and furnishings oft gracious be 


rut 

arpets 
7o : 1 1 } 
ldiing youngsters, which rise here and 
Ta 


ll a tulip twenty feet 


among 


umn towering ash 


I reca 


measurement, mighty 


in girth by estimate 


n spread of limb an 


“rough 


de- 


rv upon flow- 
Again, we find it grown as close as wheat 
h ri there 
or a thick-limbed spread- 


} 
| 


1 thick impenetrable roof, 


Photograph by Elliot Lyman Fisner 


AY VIEW THE NATIONAL PARK FROM ITS HIGHEST POINT 


body of foliage, few of whose neighbor trees for a long dis- 


tance around much exceeded a foot in diameter — perhaps the 


ot 


sole a fire not many decades ago. 
S. B. Bulkeley, one of the earliest of Great Smoky’s botan- 
ts, records “‘a tulip eleven feet in diameter, a chestnut as big 


seven feet through. 


survivor 


us the tulip, and a white oak nearly 
Robert Lindsay 
measure 1 at thi 


ave passed, but not all their monstrous whitened skele- 


ot 


2 tulip which he had 


Mason once wrote me 
irty-five feet in circumference. The chestnuts, 


] } 
alas, Ni 


tons, lifting ghostly arms aloft. 


There are forest neighborhoods where oaks belittle all rivals 


together in number, or where hemlocks by their frequency 


all others seem intruders, or where tulips prevail, or 


make 


maples or pines. The woods everywhere are checkered with 


such groupings of prevailing species, but none enforce exclu- 


sive rights except only the red spruce where, in close stands, 
t shuts out competition by shutting out the light with its 


The forty thousand 


spruce, acres 
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i hillside 


twenty 


summ when conditions favor. | have seen 


oP a Fa 

which a cornfield vears before, now a 
° ys elgg , ay 

thick-grown tulip grove which in less favored localities might 


was hitteen oF 


Because of unusual 


the 


nsidered heavy enough for cutting. 
rainfall 
G Smoky 


ind other favor conditions, the environs of 


ng 

reat 

iuming for lumber. But there is one tree which, once 

Chat is the 
] 


eproduces itself. 


usually passes 


‘ pruce of the high altitude, wi 
eldom 1 
Notwithstanding that a population of many thousand mot 
lived f 


found 


taineers or more than a century in 
upon gam¢e n the Great Smokies, many species of 


Recent 
y as seventy-five 
de At 
few deer remain, but the species will be reinforced; and the 
jack bear still ! 


ind mammals still frequent these mountains: 


urveys report that probab manv as 


spe 


nammals eventually will be ntified there. this writing 


slips at twilight silently through the op 
f his evening meal, never again, though he knows 
me a target! 
primeval! Camparatively 
ion have 
of the original 
rlory of America. 
isitor 


the Vis} 


ippre 


uur forefathers w 


n exchange 
ills were being 
In 1926, hoping to 
really great sectional 
Hubert Worl 
the 
m unquestionabl 
Tt 
ippointed 


upon one 


Inte rior Ippo 
fferings in Southern 
% ati 
risks such an 
none 

, 


local demand, picl 


Of Great Smoky 


Nevertheless 


were 


the sc, ynly 


Parks Svstem. thers, She 


Cave, 


tional 


mal 
Mammoth 
iT 


indoah and swept into the System in 


il] 


} } . 
iands for presentation to t 


ay ; 
the xcitement S¢ ditional, how- 


he Nati 
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for dollar 


promotion, 


er, on purchase mal 


Gove million 
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rnment. 
D. R 
Great 


John Junior, Ww th 10 


onditi 


Smoky met the 


ng, 


ms, and its extraordinar 


remainders 


t national park 


were 


in 1930. 


ror 


posterity. 


Great 


Smoky be 


town and v two organized 


money 


llage in the 
’ ds 


was soli 


to Db the ian nosen for the ti and 


ited to 


national park, 


yusiness Concern ontribute. There were 


f mass meetings, and local newspapers carried pleas on 


their first pages. Legislatures were besought for appropriati 
And all this developed only half of what was 


\n equal sum from Mr. Rockefeller alone permitted 


ind made them. 
needful. 


ts purchase. 
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History of the Movement Flenniken and Dan Chambliss to meet a committee from the 
to 1899. we find the Great Smokic luded Board of Commerce. Those present at this historic joint meet- 


National Park and Forest Reserve move- ig were Cowan Rodgers, Dan Chambliss, John Cruze, W. P. 


vhich an Appalachian National Park Asso- Davis, Frank Flenniken, George Byrd and Hugh F. Van 
n November under the promotion of Doc- Deventer. Later, a group consisting of W. P. Davis, H. B. 

Asheville. A number of Appalachia Lindsay, Forrest Andrews, D. C. Chapman, Cowan Rodgers, 
lennessee. Georgia, Alabama James B. Wright and J. W. Brownlee organized the Great 





€ lends to ti Smoky Mountains Conservation Association, which assumed 


na passing oO sion oO id » tl 
novement resulted { eport motion of the project, and, in 1925, was in orporated and 
i 90) nd this helped prepare t raised the first money for the purchase of property. Even 
1 in and th Lelped epare th t 
s and the public fo tern nal fo fter creation of the Tennessee Great Smoky Mountains Park 


thorized in 191] Chis was never a national] Commission in 1927, the Association usefully functioned. 
ve know national parks today. but a sectional he actual achievement of Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
om tional Park may fairly be attributed to Colonel David C. 


n torest mservation, 
; : Chapman, who devoted years to the work. In turn, chairman 
yward a national park began in a conversa- ‘ a r : , 
, , . , 1 if th ssociation, chairman of the ennessee State Commuis- 
ind Mrs. W. P. Dav f Knox ym their : : ow : 
row Q?2 ym, and hairman of the Joint State Commission, to his 
Yellowstone in 1923. . : ; 
‘ rm 4 xecutive ability, vision, personal sacrifice and devotion the 
is at home,” said Mrs. Davis, “tin no way , , . 
a | ; people of the country owe more than can be repaid. 
liowstone mountains, Dut ant get away . ’ L? . 
2 ; : . on Meantime, under the leadership of Mark Squire, organiza- 
their own different way, they are just ; “—_— * . am 
. : ym was ful also in North Carolina. Ihe secretaries of 


he state organizations, |. W. Brownlee in Tennessee and 
r. Davis replied, “that you are entirely right. Verne Rhoades in North Carolina, have carried appalling loads 


on to the Directory of tl Io Mr. i Mrs. Brownlee, my wife and I are indebted to 











ewe 


pow) 


1 th ugge ) 

Cl if which he was one, on October uur first del rate and delightful study of those great moun- 
ymmittee was appointed of himself, Frank ins. 
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WIND RIVER MOUNTAINS. POPO 


Photograph by Bob Marshall 


AGIE AREA, WYOMING 


The War and the Wilderness 


By Ernest S. GrirFiTH 


Id when this 
#f the spirit and buik 
vhich the Wilderness Sox 
rust alike in war as in peace. 
rom many sources and even in the 


mn one place, ict us 


ind occupations, 
. 
n wilderness matters find them 
] ° , } ] 
urtailed, this must never be accompanied 
ning of our faith. If good fortune should find 


where we can continue or increase our efforts, we must make 


no apologies. The wilderness and 


stands for is of and 
for America. 





)4? 
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No Thank You, Says Vermont 


By Wa trer PricHarp Eaton 


FEW irs ago, when the drive was on to devise public 

vor vhich could ease the unemployment situation, 

wns. cities and states were scrambling for their 

Federal funds, an engineer, who had retired to 

Vermont and was not averse to winning local favor, hit upon 
§ building a sky-line drive on the crest of the 


Green Mountains, from ,the Massachusetts line to Canada. 


Pro f th heme talked of the great number of tour- 
vould attract to the State and the great amount of 
mployment its construction would create. Opponents nd 
vere mani leclared that such irive would spoil the 
| yng l nad ate ne nectit oT he rest Torest, n 
naior wilderness area of the State. They further pointed out 
hat th tt vould »f no use for six months in the vear, 
hat it would go neither through nor near any towns or even 
tourist houses, and it would chieflv serve to get cars quickly 
to Canada without benefitting Vermont at all. 
I ged for months, and it is doubtful if the 
m vould have n defeated in the State # gislature had 
tors not learned that the Federal Government would 
ot consent to put the millions needed into the drive unless 
St sed the right of wav, and unless this right of 
vav was (as 11 11) one thousand feet wide. As the purchas 
nd-foot strip the entire length of Vermont, even 


ugh mountain forest land, called for no small outlay, the 





jority was finally against the drive. But the plans for it 
) Xist, and he present wal wer and 
ny ! gain inevitably oppresses us they are more 
) revived. The Green Mountain wildern 
vill ag , > Sie See BE 
\ mea to me n I n 4 
ypponents could st fight vot by i 
ment, for most. motorists and farmer folk alike 
itiment toward the wilderness, bu yunter- 
‘ vould appeal both to motoris nd to tl voc k« 
Vermont Yank 
\ niliar with Vermont knows that tl nain spim 
he G 1 Mountaivis lanked both on tl t and west 
we! wes, atid that between these ranges and the main 
Y se under the ter, are long, narrow, paralle 
which there are roads, scattered farms, hamlets, 
wns, i through most of which flow trout streams, brown 


1 sand and pebbles. Starting near Ludlow on the 





yr pa 
y mall 
Pr Coo no 

) 1 then 

nto tf 
\ ] wn »T 
R ne 
I] G ] ural 

ai 
) ile 





omug- 


I levs which parallel the range not only offer 


variety of beautiful scenery which cannot be obtained on 
the crest, which is heavily wooded until you reach Lincoln 
Mountain, but they offer opportunities for development totally 
lacking on a crest drive. A crest drive, with a thousand-foot 
right of way, would push any wayside development down upon 
a forty legre slope ot rock and forest, and of course would 
— indeed, often until May. But 
Not only would it 
available for travel the year around, but it would open up 


guite useless in winter 


magine a Merritt Parkway up the valleys. 


the adjacent country for summer homes and for all sorts of 
recreational development. Since many of the streams would 
be incorporated in the parkway, new ponds could be made 
(serving also for flood control), public camps installed, abutting 
land everywhere raised in value for land which abuts on a 
parkway, unlike that on an ordinary through highway, always 
uppreciates in value. A trip up such a highway through Ver- 
mont would not only charm the tourist, but would invite him 
to linger, would offer him many temptations even to become 
1 summer resident. 

Nor would such a parkway prevent the motorists from reach- 
ng the high places. There are existing cross roads over the 
range at no great intervals, and same of them could doubtless 
be engineered to give a view, though views are few and far 
vetween on the Green Mountain crest. 

Ihe time has passed, surely, when we can afford to spend 
millions of dollars on highways without considering how we 
in get from them the maximum of service and the maximum 
»f return on our investment. A crest drive in Vermont would 

eld the minimum of service and would return almost noth- 
ng on the investment. A parkway, on the other hand, proper- 
ly developed in the beautiful parallel valleys, would give the 
maximum of service to tourists, would give very considerable 
service to residents of the Ssiate, ind would in course of time 
make a large return on the investment. Naturally it could 
ot pay for itself in ten years, as the Bronx River Parkway 
lid, but it would make a ccasiderable appreciation of values 
ll up the State an¢ open up new regions for both summer 
ind winter residence and recreation. 

Meanwhile, just above it, the green, forested wall of the 
inge would tower, as it does now, a narrow strip of wilder- 
ess casily reached and offering its refreshment to all who 
t. ‘To destroy that wilderness with a horribly expensive 
nd hideous highway, which would be of no use whatever to 
the citizens of Vermont and no use to anybody six months in 
the year, when an alternative valley parkway could provide 
enery, develop the resources of the State, 


ul service the vear 1round well, it scems 


he height of human folly. If some influential Vermonter 


vould get an engineer to draw up a parkway plan, and use 





that to fight the crestway plan, I suspect the shrewd Yankees 


who liv n those little valleys under the Green Mountain 





ge would see the light. 

* a * ~ 
Note by the Editor: When the Green Mountain crestway 
was first proposed, a high and mighty Vermont official called 
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Three Other 


Councillors 


NCREASE in the size of our Council from thirteen to 


fifteen members \ effected at the late annual meeting in 
g 


wrder to make asier te hie quorum. The passing 


1 Bob Marshall, the resignation of Stanley Cain from the 
Council wuse of over-work, and Benton MacKaye’s certainty 
1ational war policy would eventually transter him to 
. too far away to enable him to participate in Wash- 
congress ngto mmittee work, were the immediate causes. Besides, 
had long been evident a growing demand for the wis 

fom and experience of Bob’s older brother 
¢ election of James Marshall, Doctor Ernest Stacey Grif- 
d Doctor Robert Fiske Griggs to the Council was the 
Mrs. Jackson and Mr. MacKave remain, of course, 
yuncillors while withdrawing from the executive committee, 
DEVELOPMENT IS NOT ENOUGH = 80% fee tee ong ee ee ot ae a 
( riggs; and Doctor Cain b mics a member of the ad- 

By Ranpact Henperson in The Desert Magazine sory committee. 
James Marshall is the late Bob Marshall’s oldest brother, a 
LURING m f v matu t ay lon tl a : . ‘ ; ae 

“anseninp nas : - eV < lawver, the President of the New York City Board 
Se t writer on practical problems in education, and 
peed. xe relationships. 


’ 


tion proje 
Stacey Grifhth, Chief of the Legislative 


tn own, 
I ill re! ervice, Library of Congress, was once a mountain- 
of Bob Marshall. He came from Utica, New 

his A.B. in Hamilton at twenty-one years of 

\t twenty-four he was preceptor in economics at Prince- 


ton, and took his Ph.D. in Berlin at twenty-nine. At thirty- 


Ww 


three he was lecturer in the Department of Government in 
Harvard. It was a Rhodes scholarship which took him ibroad 
n 1917. On his return he became Professor of Comparative 
Government in Syracuse University, and five ve: 
ume Dean of the Graduate School and Professor 
n the American University in Washington, 
Library of Congress took him over in 


use of books under title of the 


as lecturing at women’s universities in New 


is now shaping a new Library department. 


Fiske Griggs has been Professor of Botany of 
whington University since 1921, and a member 

Committee for the Preservation of Natural Conditi 
National Research Council. He led Government expedi 

tions to Guatemala and Alaska. Led both National Geograp! 
tions to Katmai, where he discovered and named the 
»~ Ten Thousand Smokes. President of various scien- 
9rganizations and ranked one of the best botanists of the 
I logical Society of America. A Vigorous hiker. He is fre- 


ater emphas ; : 4 : ane 

, of suently to be seen at the Cosmos Club. A genial man, familiar 

eciopment than ‘ . 4 3 
' vith many neighboring mountains. 


, 1 . 
See our new personnel on the tast cover pz if this number. 
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Wilderness Values 


By Atpo LEopoLtp 


rorgotte 
This ob- 
ing bureaus, 
( lomain by 
What 
ufhi ent. 


onage. from 
umed t 
nhances th gualiity ot 
hrink is motorized 

rness problem. 
what point the loss in 
n quantity, but any 
s4 ile ficial 


parkward 


of the 
hegira of 
will or not 


“rom now on 


7 
al per- 
uperin- 


novel DOV 


mments is 
mark that the whol 


low n 


en map, 
idminis- 


( sadge ts 


ters is our 


however, are of slight consequence. What 
ibility to see the land as an organism. Most 
men do not realize that science, in enabling us to see land as an 
rganism, has given us something far more valuable than motors, 
radios, and television. It is the intellectual exploration of land, 
et 


ncluding aboriginal land or wilderness, that constitutes the 


frontier of the present century. Unless we can see the full 
gamut of landscapes from wild to tame, we lose a part of our 
‘xplorer’s birthright. 

Columbus surmised that a few days’ walk 
His suc- 
essors, the pioneers, took 350 years to break through to the 
Paci 

winc, 


not in the China seas at all, but on the continent thev had ex- 


it might be only 
cross the continent to the riches of the China seas. 


When they got there they found that the riches were 


plored en route. 

Just so do we, the forerunners of ecological exploration, 
surmise that a few classes in “‘nature study” will lead us across 
to the riches of perception. Our successors, | hope, may find 
task. When they at last 
the riches lie 


t a longer break through, they may 


find that not at their destination, but en route. 


The modern ecologist with a flair for history, for drama, 

esthetics, perceives perhaps only a hundredth as much 
] ts 
1OSe U 


might. The average tourist, | fear, perceives 


nothing. The quality of recreational experience, then, brackets 


wide of values. raise the 


Better administration of wilderness will become possi- 


range The problem is how to 


bracke Se 
le only as a higher level of perception is achieved. 
One dead weight which depresses perception is the false 
velief that higher perception means studies rather than sports. 
We administrators this fallacy 


1 unctions to non-sporting people. As 


do our best to perpetuate 
educational 


of fact 


lelegating 
there is no higher or more exciting sport than 
that of logical observation. If anyone doubts this, let him 
read Fraser Darling’s “Wild Country,” “Naturalist on Rona,” 
r “A Herd of Red Deer.” 

This same false cleavage between studies and sports explains 
Natural 


CcOOpe ratc 


why the Area Committee of the Ecological Society 


with both 


loes not the Wilderness Society, though 


ire asking for the perpetuation of wilderness. “Serious” eco 
logical studies of a professional nature are, of course, important, 
ind thev of The 


, 
fallacy pro- 


course have a place in wilderness areas. 


lies in the assumption that all ecology must be 
fessional, and that wilderness sports and wilderness perception 


ire two things rather than one. Good professional research 


n wilderness ecology is destined to become more and more 


1 matter of perception; good wilderness sports are destined 
mverge on the same point. A sportsman is one who has 


the propensity for perception in his bones. Trigger-itch, 


wanderlust, and buck-fever are simply the genetical raw ma 
is built, 


perception has 
I I 


terials out of which perception 
The I 


vet spread bevond the self-erected walls of 


most convincing proof that ecological 


. 1: 
science ites ! 


the fact that there is as yet no expression of ecological drama 


n art or literature. Peattie’s novel, “A Prairie Grove,” 


proof that ecology may, some day, escape into the common 


ife of common people. 
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of public lands containing remnants of ranges and clear them of alienations? Why not substitute 


ware of the fact that the richest values some inter-bureau planning for the present inter-bureau wars! 


n the days of Daniel Boone, nor even One of the symptoms of immaturity in our concept of rec- 


ut rather in the ture. The administrator  reational values is the assumption, frequent among administra- 


responsibility: to keep same wilderness in exist- tors, that a small park or forest has no place for wilderness. 

» cultivate its qualitative enjoyment. No tract of land is too small for the wilderness idea. It can, 
vilderness in existence is a task beset with subtle ind perhaps should, flavor the recreational scheme for any 
ted difficulties. Defense of the wilderness was woodlot or backyard. Of course, such small wild places lack 
ved to be defense against frontal attack from road- the scarcity value of large ones, and should not constitute an 
1 promoters of recreational cipherage. I am im- xcuse for sacrifice of large ones. Small areas are not wild in 
fact that many of the recent splittings and ny strict ecological sense, but they may nevertheless add 


f wilderness areas have n induced not by motor- much to the quality of recreation. We all have, or ought to 


s, but by mismanaged he leer and elk. have, that aptitude for illusion which enables small boys to 


»f ruminants of ugars and wolves and vou fish in wash-tubs. 
Deprive it One of the most discouraging aspects of many parks and 


loped by relief labor is the wholesale and 


I forests recently deve } ; 

a st sion in the ing. needless sacrifice of wild spots and wild clements in the land- 
proclamation ! Congress can pro- ape. To many sensitive minds the worst fate that could 
ss thus set up. Th id predatory animal befall a favorite recreation or study area is its incorporation 
wittingly takes rank with the homesteader and nay yr forest. If this seems too jaundiced an arraignment, 

»f tourist roads as the natural enemy of wilder- let ] a “wild” river bluff which until 1935 harbored 
Many visitors walked a quarter-mile to the 

1 by tl act that, while many ad ri bank picnic and to watch the falcons. Comes now 

he establishment of wilder Iphabetical builder of “county parks,’’ and dynamites 

exerted ingenuity in making them se . road to the river, all in the name of “recreational planning.” 

purposes as possible, nor have the land-owning burea 1e excuse is that the public formerly had no right of access, 
nds. For evidence I cite the precarious it hi ch a right. Access to what? Not access to the 

zly bear, who has no sure citadel for the falcons, for they are gone. Just so does the quality of wilder- 

millions of acres of forests and parks dedi- ness fade before the juggernaut of mass recreation. If for- 
ymservation. What wildlife? Is it too much stry and recreational engineering are entitled to professional 
wus get their heads together and map out status, has not our employer, the public, a right to demand 
ite wilderness ranges for threatened specie of us some degree of skill and resourcefulness in preserving 


C 
Or to spend a few dollars to consolidate such the quality of wild areas despite mass use‘ 


Living in the Wilderness 


By Devereux BuTrcHER 


must forever confine themselves to th hat \ aw going on around us during those years was 


human beehives; ist recorded in a diary which goes in part like this: 
hei Today wind swirls out » northwest. It is a cold wind 
the coming of winter. The tall oaks, hickories, 


hes around the clearing are bare now, and their fallen 


laid a carpet about the cabin. For many days big 

nvironment, i kling gs in the fireplace have been keeping the cabin 
lination; but WV: wh fragrant smoke ascends from the chimney on 
i hi the tree-tops, or is blown in gusts across the clearing. 
stacked roof-high in the shed is a promise of warmth 

through the coming months. Though migrants have long since 

flown, the clearing is alive with the birds of winter which visit 

ised in the opinion of he to me uy feed ay heaped with corn and seeds hanging before a 
standard. Our purpose was inc nsible. wl the shelter the cabin eaves. Here from dawn 
of man, nature perishes. is to darl i ( e vie with pugnacious nuthatches 


realize the limits o nderstandins or a ion on its edge. Brown creepers and downy and 

i home. the out hairy woodpeckers come to the suet on two big oaks, and a 

»f firewood, noth flock of juncos and goldfinches swarms into the clearing at 

yunds of our little clearing would be di frequent intervals during the day to feed on corn at the shed. 

would not make th ild conform to us, b Gray squirrels come by the dozen and are sometimes accom- 
rm to it, and discover a few of i screts. ittle panied by a pair of quarrelsome little red ones. 
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r 


ind the grip of cold tightens, we ception. On many occasions, perhaps several times a d 


ant hardwoods and hemlocks, laurel flock of juncos would dive into the brush piles which w 


ifailing company vided for them, or among the logs in the shed. Often 


full and luminous clouds ver knew the cause for their alarm, but several times a hawk 


f little hoofs on frozer d dart from around the cabin heading for the flock. Onh 
i id we s 1 bird fall victim to reaching talons. Here, 


d, was ample proof of the need of cover for birds. 


Ihe entertainment afforded us by the antics of squirrels 
vas never-ending. Indeed, they were the life of the party, 
" 


Yet in one respect they became a pest. [heir curiosity and 


pn 


rations, we knew, would eventually lead them uy 
' 
I 


log wall of the cabin, and thence in a I 


ind we realized when that time came the supply of sun 
ds, which were the special food of chickadees, nuthatches 
nd titmice, would rapidly vanish so that we would no longer 
to keep the tray stocked. This finally happened, 
confronted with the problem of outwitting 
I'wo attempts were made, but I cannot 
as successful. First, a thick mesh 
half inch above the floor of the tray. 
n rked, though all too soon it was discovered 
ongues could lift seeds through the wire. Next a 
ticken-wire was built over the tray, but this was 
il r the squirrels merely rawled through it. There 
1ow nothing to do but frighten a squirrel whenever one 
ared on the tray. This we did either by suddenly openin 
window or by stepping quickly out the loor. But 
they became brazen, and I shall not soon forget the 
ind contemptuous look, or even complete disregard, | 


ived from those squirrels when | pressed mv face close to 


window a few inches away. 


L Anev. BUTCHER WW 


‘NOTHING WOULD BE DISTURBED BEYOND THE BOUNDS 
OF THIS CLEARING” 
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S two rrels came » tl ra mce; but 
iture mak rul hat only 1 hall here at 
[wo rels with equal determina imerous 
. S j Oo Ke § mul US posses yn W I ray 
ving great a ind th isuing battl " f 
out of snarling and screeching, with the squirrel ring a 
1 at the obstructing wire. 
On frigid vening, when the s¢ g st eaked 
9 l woods he trees, ta 1 ng l lac 
1p: illia west, cast blue shadows ) i now 
n forest there iulways something happening, some- 
g g ilways something new, and not the least of 
tr hings to watch is the weather. Now the days are 
parkling, and the nights starry and sometimes 
th , it is overcast, damp, with penetrating 
vind nights are so dark that even the tree 
ral rainst tl ky. On one of those black 
oh I ind quiet as a tomb, a pheasant that 
10 to a hunting fox. The cri rf the 
ies 
; r is 
O 
Her 
pla t nature 
t ast day it winte I Vas always the in oa 
at wind makes in leafless hardwood r} high tree top 
] yut, and sometimes there was the crash of wood as a 
lead tr 9 branch fell to earth. In mid-afternoon on many 
ays th yw monoto rill of a eech owl sounded through 
the woods. We found the owl seated in an oval doorway high 
yf a y feathers blending with the 
many d er we discovered a screech owl of the 





ted phase seated in the same hollow. It may have been this 


wl that once flew star 


same red tlingly from a hemlock 
which I was li 





approaching. Cir hollow 


4 ic 
big ash tree, but had he remained in the hemlock 


I would have noticed him, for lodged among the branches 
there were several large, reddish-brown oak leaves which 
natcl his own color—a perfect example of protective 





learing, or a white-throate parrow igs atop th egetabl 
gard >» It 1s a sign old weatl $s; on $s Way ou soon 
he waveri f a pl e are ard 1g lame 
n the forest, and pres¢ ntly |} m vith | mat » hunt 


a nest site under the cabin eaves. Here, on a shelf fastened 


to the end ot two rafters, protecte i from 





nies ney 1 the 1es 
he coming of warm, wet weather tl 1otes of red- 
ackbirds, grackl ind robins soun we the tree- 
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yps as flocks speed northward. A bluebird inspects a nestbox 
in the clearing, a Baltimore oriole sings his clear song 





from the top of a kory. 
ot bloodroots, hepati 


When the 
} 


irc lropping, spring has arrived in earnest, 


as, and rue 
alth ugh the 


flowers into a 


petals inemones 


rains 
brought 


hanging seasons have these 


brown leaves and gray trunks where there is yet no 


vorld of 


nt of what is to come. Soon the green spikes of May anples 
ind jack-in-the-pulpits pierce the soil, while the downy fiddle- 
heads of Christmas ferns unravel. With them come lady 
ferns, grat erns, spleenworts, and others; and when the 
ferest is decked in the white blossoms of dogwood, and the 


howing their young leaves, two 


loom. They are the 


beeches are 


aristocrats of the plant world are in | 


oaks, maples, and 
pink lady’s-slipper and the whorled pogonia. 

At dawn heard 
the songs of birds that arrived in the night. An ovenbird 


lls and his kind; a scarlet 


ach day with advancing spring there are 


inswered by one of 
d grosbeak 


cker ex hoes 


ca tanager 
their coming; and the 
loud trill of Then 
beneath the spicebushes and laurel comes a song of rare quality. 
the calm air. A third time we 


and a rose-bre3 announce 





umong the trees. from 


omes again on 


hear it, but now its maker has descended into the valley where 
listance deprives us of full enjoyment. It is not heard again 


This 


that day. Next morning we listen for it, but all in vain. 


songster, th eery or Wilson thrush, is a migrant whose sum- 
mer home is in the cool depths of evergreen forests of the 


eir endless song, and the warbler swarm be- 





gins. Because warblers keep to the tree-tops, where they are 


y engaged freeing young leaves of insect pests, it is not 


sy to ome acquainted with them, but it is possible to 
lentify bay-breasted warblers, chestnut-sided warblers, red- 
: black-throated blues, black-throated greens, and others, 


sass for two weeks, their numbers beyond reckoning. 





is never a day when the chattering and scold- 


uugh there 


yf squirrels is not heard near the cabin, early one morning 





1p 
here w 1 squirrel commotion the like of which we had not 
heard before. One of the large white oaks a few yards from 
he cabin had ome a gathering ground and was literally 


mostly 





They appeared to be young ones, 


forty, the sound of their feet as they raced 


flaky bark being audible at a considerable dis- 
tance. What occasioned 


Dut one might assume that there was a grand 


so large a gathering is not certain, 


ocial function to 


which all the belles and beaux of squirreldom had been invited. 


y follows sunny day, while the shade of the forest 


leepens and the walls of the clearing become banked in leaves 


that rise in billows of green, and amid this wealth of vege- 
tation the voices of nestlings sound from all parts of the 
earing. 

Every day the harsh calls of crested flycatchers echo through 


lear- 


the woods, and later a pair brought their young to the <¢ 
ng where we watched them diving after insects in the man- 
swifts skimmed 


ner of all flycatchers. High above the trees 


like winged bullets combing the air for mosquitoes and gnats. 
its took up the chase. 

1¢ lt of 
ifter day, yet there continues to be plenty for all of them; 


be like should the number 


birds and bats after insects goes on day 





would life for us humans 


f birds decline, or any valuable species become extinct, and 
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or 


— “ 


Ee er idea 
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‘IN THE FOREST THERE IS ALWAYS SOMETHING HAPPENING” 


We should indeed 


nsects lestrove d. 

ere came an interlude 

no sunshine and but little 
ind a change was due. At 
oming uuse clouds in th 
kv became solidls 
rain fell. It ttered on leaves and 
lrops. , big drops fell on the 
ind replenishing the life of all 
lays it mtinued, and at sundown 
»f red showed low along the west wall 
torm had lifted from the horizon re- 


while overhead the breaking 


ich with the scent of the 
penetrat« 1 the foliag 
Ze-iaden itmosphere. 


tf summer, when azaicas ind la ! hav 


there comes the grandest display of the 


ssoming of rhododendrons. Their massive 


with snow-white flower clusters enthroned 


rge shiny leaves, lend festive 


1 lessening 


f nesting and mating is over. Temperatures rise, and there 
s an increase in humidity as the sun blazes day after day mak- 
the forest swelter like the tropics. One afternoon a skunk 
by, and we could not help wondering how anything 
be so important as to make him hurry on that hot day. 
Skunks afforded much entertainment, for they are not gifted 
with keen eyesight. On any evening or early morning if the 
forest is dry a skunk can be heard shuffling along in search 
of grubs and beetles. It is possible to approach near enough 
to watch every move, and often we would follow, enjoying 
the thrill that comes of observing a wild creature that is un 
wware of one’s presence. On one occasion, as we strolled 
through the woods, a skunk saw us first. At a distance of about 
twenty feet we noticed him crouching and watching us # 
we passed. Though annoyed at our presence he soon found 
he had our respect. 

On many evenings wood thrushes sounded their alarm notes 
jown among the rhododendrons. Try as we would we could 
not discover the cause of their disturbance until one evening 
there was a rustle of dry leaves as an animal sped through the 
underbrush. This was followed by the barking of a fox, and 
it that same hour on several days thereafter we heard this 
fox barking. Once I conversed with him, speaking his lan- 
guage as best I could. On many nights we were awakened 


wv his voice echoing through the woods. 
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‘hen one 
we knew the ome for 
submissive, waitins 
cumulus clouds, illuminated their 
the land. TI | 


wind came with a roar from 


rest was hushed, 


nd massive 


“ais* 
i shadow 


increased until wilder- 
I'rees dipped and 
lant oak 


air turned cold, but the storm lingered, and 


rings with a kind of 
black and green cicada 
* } 


ts sizZiing reverbdera- 


late summer new 


song of the large, 


tree frogs, mysterious 
irping of 
eir age-olc 
ond in the 
nto a 
f wavering rh 
chokes 
than man’s he: 


wth now 


torm tangles 


in the brush-piles where they have made 


the labyrinth of twigs where no enemy 


One night two shrieks of terror 


window. A fox had 


follow. 
beneath the cabin 


bit had gone the way of all creatures of the 


abin on late summer evenings we watched 
i On e. 
bats came out, there was a rustling at th 
iz oak. A animal 
i among the 


irds before night. in the twilight 


nest- 


small moved swiftly upward 


leaves and branches, and presently a 
led from the top of the oak, crossed i 


trees. We 


laytime retreat. 


low among knew a 
ng that nestbox 
up a commotion at a 

ble to walk through 
ng leaves and twigs 
1 the big maple 
my presence 

through an opening 

swinging in pendulum fashion. Mov- 
ing revealed the it a coon. Here 


lark, watching this coon which ap 


ended 


iowering of temp 


r 


once more wert apparent 
ts under 


tim to 


time; and one day 
In the by ] 


woods bv hundre 
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on the two oaks for some days, and the first downy wood- 


pecker to feed there, a female, was a notable event. She 


was followed by a male and five young of the past summer. 


While they were present two brown creepers came to the trees 


near the cabin. They climbed trunks as only creepers can in 


heir constant search for minute insect life inhabiting the fur- 


rows of bark. ‘The way of the creeper is to alight at the base 


and work upward; and when the top of the tree 


brown b 


he litzle ird drops to the base of another 
His work of insect control is thorough. 
several mornings the plaintive, gentle notes of 


from above the 


tree, 
Early on 
have trees. Juncos have 


bluebirds sounded 


moved south again. A large flock was seen passing over the 
clearing high among the tops, but they did not come down. 
We will se t in the meantime the corn so 
recently placed at the shed has been visited by 


l 


e them presently; bu 
song sparrows, 


ed sparrows, and, largest of all their kind, fox 


sparrows scratching in the manner of chewinks and blending 
with the color of the new-fallen leaves. 


For many days the weather has been cool, but now there 


i brief return of summer. The moon is full, and on several 
nights we have sat before the cabin watching big clouds drift- 
sky. Except for a few masses of oak leaves still 

the trees, the woods are bare, and in the moon- 

leaf-masses cast black shadows that break the long, 
How different is the 


ight. It is altogether another place, fantastic, almost 


shadows of trunks. forest in 

unearthly, and we have enjoyed it to the full. 
T; 

woodpeckers made themselves more apparent by coming to 

the clearing for suet and corn. When in the forest, they travel 


tmice, though residents the year round, have like the 


and feed in the company of the tiny, golden-crowned king- 
s which never come to the clearing to partake of our offer- 
ings, but prefer the seclusion of the great woodlands. 


These days I worked late cutting wood in the forest. In 


the evening when the sun dropped toward distant ridges, arid 


} 


its rays filtered through the leafless trees, the air, rich with 
the scent of autumn, became still and cold. 
From the great stone chimney wood smoke again drifted 


across the clearing; and when frost coated fallen leaves and 
woodst 


1 roof, it reminded us that winter was near. 


LEADER IN SAVE THE REDWOODS 
MOVEMENT DIES 


% D. Grant of San Francisco, news of whose death in 
} f 


received, was one of the 


, 
Ct 
ty on February 19 has been 


the Save-the-Redwoods League. For over twenty 
board of directors, he led 
Because of 


levotion to this cause, which has been supported 


airman of the League’s 


movement to save these giant trees. 


conservationists throughout the United States, 


nest groves of Redwoods have been saved from 


program of preservation has been given a mo- 
s still carrving on. 
ite to Mr. Grant, Newton B. 
the National 
Save-the-Redwoods Le« ague, says of him 
bt to Joseph D. Grant. He was 
1i yn of the West. His 


) 
Re iwoods \ i] ] ) his memory 


Drury, 
Park ce and formerly secretary 
“The 


stalwart pioneer in 


nation owes a 


the success 


save the 
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Boyhood Wilderness 


By Otaus J. Murr 


ume revelation. On 


lhouetted figure of 

lays of wildlife management, when wild cr 
have become a crop to be harvested, it may seem hard to under- 
tand that to us high school voungsters a red fox was adventure, 
id filled our vearning souls with the stuff we 
n the Leather Stocking Tales 


\lso, 1 suppose we should have thought of these sound 


arking,” especially after we found that they came from a 
But to us it was screaming, and soon we learn 
the outcry. We had actually set up our tepee near 
Next day our hunting instincts led us to greater 
| like to remember now. We had our sling-shots 
were virtually Indians. 1 fact, 
d paint ur faces. So it is not surprising that when 
lug up the fox den some of the woolly pups fell prey 
ur Weapons, and we took four of them into captivity. 
were the highlight of our trip. We had 


] 


hall only tch briefly some of the od 
le captives tethered to our tepee poles. We fon- 


ind Bosshard’ 


' , S \ 


loved them, and felt joyously fierce and possessive 

1 about in our real tepee, with our painted faces, 

the skins of the other fox pups which had been 

»f our arrows, and we wondered how many feath- 

uuld h ablv add to our headdresses as a result of 
lian business was very important. 

savagery over that week-end, unless we 

savage life to enjoy the feel of the leafy 

Teet, the scent of the oak trees at he edge of 

the moonlight on the river at night. 
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Id sweeping flight of the red-tail h ve 
illed to the mysterious quavering voice of 
it night. I can still hear the little plaintive note 
wer lown in the shadowy part ot the woods. 
thing was different in this boys’ wilderness. | know, 
act, that flowers grew more luxuriantly here. Chip- 
vere unusually plentiful. In the barren woods nearer 
were always scarce. On the mud along the river 
cks and we knew that next winter the coons 
i up asleep in some of these hollow elms. FE spe- 
enjoy the profusion of logs, the rotten wood 
where red squirrels ind wood pe kers sought 
there could easily have been Indians, and 
far-away things we had read about. 
wilderness? It was only four miles from 
No one knew how far “by river.” It was 
e of woods along the Red River of the 
en free from the usual grazing and wood 
t many years later, after it had been 
On that occasion I did not linger. I wanted 
emember The Wilderness, essentially owned by three boys 
vho found in it rich food for buoyant imaginations. | wanted 
o remember how we had caught fish in the muddy Red River 
ind cooked them over the smoky fire in our tepee. When one 
morning we found that a mink had stolen some of them dur- 
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ng the night, our indignation was tempered by the delicious 
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g snoth l e, furr 1 thing had hed 
; W. have drifted apart to our various destinations. | 
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WHEN SHORE WAS PRIMITIVE 
as By Ropertr STERLING YARD 
GOOD many years ago, lucky loafing along th 
Atlantic shore might not infrequently see a dark spot 
lashed with silver streaks moving along the horizon. 
-— And son ne also on tl hore would put his hands to his 
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EQUAL THIS, CALIFORNIA 
\ famous California angler, Charles Frederick Holder, first 
] 1a as a game fish at California’s Santa 














Concerning the Wilderness Society 


1840 Mintrwoop Prace, Wasnincton, D. C. 


Begun, to meet emergency, January 21, 1935. Incorporated April 24, 1937. 


OFFICERS COUNCIL 
rERLING YARD Haroup C. Anverson, District of Columbia 
L. A. Barrett, California 
Harvey Broome, Tennessee 
Invinc M. Criarx, Washington 
Vice President BernarpD Frank, District of Columbia 
oe Ernest Sracey Grirritrn, District of Columbia 
ee Ropert Fiske Griccs, Maryland 
Dorotuy Sacus Jackson, Maryland 
ADVISORY COMMITTEE {ipo LEopo.p, Wisconsin 
ey W. ALLEN, Michigan Benton MacKaye, Massachusetts 
Georce MarsHaui, New York 
James Marsuaui, New York 
Oxraus Murie, Wyoming 
Ernest C. OBERHOLTZER, Minnesota 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE Rosert SreERxING Yarp, District of Columbia 
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p C. ANDERSON 


DUES 
Member $1.00 
Subscribing Member 2.00 
“ISKE GRIG Contributing Member 5.00 
STERLING YARD Sustaining Member 10.00 


RD F RANK 


STACEY (sRIFFITH 


OBJECTS 


preservation of the American wilderness. 


lerness is a valuable natural resource of the people and should be con- 


sion of such wilderness by the sights, scunds and oth- 
routes which can be used for mechanized transportation, (b) all 


non-commercial improvements and influences which clash seriously 


entiment favoring ilderness preservation and against unneces- 


itions. 


MEETING A GRAVE EMERGENCY 
in America’s unequalled wilderness 
there was no time for financing) by eight 
associations, newspapers and magazines, 


retting deeply interested in the 
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